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International Relations and The Public 
School Curriculum 


GUY V. PRICE, A. M. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Summons NTERNATIONAL relations is a substantive 
term which describes the relations which take 

: place between states as such and is only inci- 
dentally concerned with the internal affairs of 

mene States. The term is to be contrasted with 
nationalism, internationalism and cosmopolitan- 
ism. These terms indicate a doctrinal or an 
emotional outlook on world affairs. National- 
ism has been identified with the growing independence of 
states and asserts a claim to an exclusive loyalty of its citi- 
zens. Internationalism is based on national states and on 
a belief in the value of national cultures, but seeks to har- 
monize the relations of nationalities on the basis of peace 
rather than of war. It is questionable whether we have 
more internationalism since the war than before it. The 
League of Nations, the World Court, the Kellogg Peace Pact 
are impressive illustrations of internationalism, but the 
tendency toward the erection of tariff barriers, the creation 
of a large number of small states, and the struggle for 
markets, indicate a tendency in an opposite direction. Prior 
to the war there was a great deal of internationalism of 
such types as the Latin Monetary Union, the International 
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Postal Union and the International Red Cross. But there 
is no question about the actual increase of the number of 
international contacts and of international relations. The 
cosmopolitan viewpoint declares that the unsolved problems 
of international irritation show that the interests of man- 
kind require the overthrow of national states and the erec- 
tion of a superstate. 

International relations is not a term of propagandistic 
flavor. It describes the facts of international life. Of propa- 
ganda most people are heartily tired. Makers of school 
curricula have been confronted with many kinds of propa- 
ganda in the remaking of courses of study. With this fact 
in view, Professor Gilbert Murray, in addressing the World 
Federation of Education Associations, in Geneva, on July 26, 
1929, declared, “I do not believe much in the direct incul- 
cation of internationalism or good citizenship or of virtue 
in any form.” He held that such teaching is ineffective if 
applied to the older students and unfair when given to the 
younger ones. Doubtless this view is shared by many edu- 
cators in the United States. However, it would be a great 
misfortune if educators should fail to incorporate in the 
school curricula fundamental aspects of international rela- 
tions because of fear of propaganda. As a matter of fact 
propaganda is going on all the time. It has come to stay 
as a part of the social process and the only sure defense 
against a policy which one regards as unfair and partial 
is enlightenment. ; 

The importance of international relations for the Ameri- 
can student may be shown in a variety of ways. One index 
has been an increase in the number of treaties to which the 
United States has been one of the High Contracting Parties. 
Each quarter century of American history since the signing 
of the first treaty, the Treaty of Alliance and Friendship 
with France in 1778, shows an increase in the number of 
treaties. The matter has been thought of sufficient importance 
that one American publisher, under the editorship of Pro- 
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fessor Samuel Flagg Bemis, is to bring out a comprehensive 
set of volumes on American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy. The amount of foreign commerce has steadily 
increased. The American dollar has been encircling the 
globe. The value of American private investments abroad | 
has been computed $13,500,000,000, as of the close of 1927. 
The cultural and scientific aspects of American civilization 
have been enriched as a result of diffusion and of world 
travel. Viewing world history from the angle of organiza- 
tion Professor John Donaldson has called attention to the 
fact that at one time the European nations were practically 
self-sufficient. Industry was localized. Later a national 
economy emerged. But present history is characterized by 
the growth of a world economy.* It is not easy to demon- 
strate its structure, but it does exist as shown by the Bankers’ 
Manifesto of 1926, representing bankers of seventeen coun- 
tries, which declared that too many states in the false pur- 
suit of national ideals had erected impediments to trade. One 
hears of an international bank, with a charter which exempts 
the bank from the control of any one country. 

One phase of America’s international relations has doubt- 
less received ample treatment and that is the subject of 
American Wars. Yet the treatment has not always been 
abreast of critical scholarship. Wars cannot be disregarded, 
but attention should be directed to the causes and results 
rather than to the military narrative. The maker of cur- 
ricula must admit that wars do occasionally happen and some 
knowledge of the methods of war will not be amiss as ele- 
ments of general education. Properly conceived the evolu- 
tion of war in modern times constitutes one of the most 
effective methods for combating it. War has now become 
destructive of commerce, of culture and of population. 

Educators are familiar with the device of frequency refer- 
ence as a means of determining the value of educational 
materials. Judged by that standard international relations 


* “International Economic Relations,” 1928, New York. 
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are significant. The greater newspapers give increasing 
space to matters of foreign import. The New York Times, 
The Chicago Tribune, The Christian Science Monitor, are 
among newspapers which give large space to international 
relations. It is through such sources that the average citi- 
zen gets his information concerning reparations, tariffs, 
treaties, immigration, imperialism, war renunciation, navies, 
ambassadorial personnel, scientific inventions, sport and art. 
In addition to the newspapers the periodical press is vigor- 
ous. Current History, Foreign Affairs, World Unity, Peace, 
Living Age, The New Republic, and The Nation, are illus- 
trations. 

Admitting the generous space it has to be admitted that 
much of the news is in such form as not to be clear or to 
promote friendly relations. Professor Sydney Bradshaw Fay 
in his Origins of the World War lists the distortion of the 
press as one of the underlying causes of the world war. In 
the making of curricula Professor Franklin Bobbitt has laid 
down the principle that “The curriculum of the schools will 
aim at those objectives that are not sufficiently attained as 
a result of general undirected experience.” International 
relations are preéminently of this sort. The inadequacy of 
“general undirected experience” to deal with the issues of 
the League of Nations, reparations, peace and war has been 
demonstrated over and over again. In times past the great 
danger to the peace of the world lay in the secret and sinis- 
ter designs of uncontrolled autocrats. The danger today in 
democratic countries is the ignorance and apathy of the 
masses who take measures for the control of foreign policy. 

These issues are not, however, generally reflected in cur- 
rent educational literature. The School Review, a journal 
devoted to secondary education, had no articles on foreign 
relations from January 1929, to June 1929. The Elementary 
School Journal, dealing with problems of the elementary 
school, did not from September 1928 to June 1929, have any 
articles on international relations. These two magazines 
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were filled with such themes as “accuracy in calculation,” 
“eommon skin diseases of children,” “the reading span,” 
“report cards,” “grade placement of topics in oral English,” 
“Character Education in the United States,” “honesty of 
teachers in testing,” “what changes in the IQ.” The reply 
more or less justified of educational editors would doubtless 
be that these journals were devoted to matters of educational 
routine and methods and that they were scientific in that 
sense. However, the unregenerate layman might ask if inter- 
international relations were not germane to a consideration 
of character education, and that these relations were as 
significant as “Status of Dancing in Indiana High Schools,” 
or “Junior College Transfer in University Athletics.” 

The National Education Association Journal, claiming more 
than 200,000 subscribers, chiefly teachers, had from June 
1928 to May, 1929, several articles of international interest. 
In November, 1928, an article on “The Russian Pioneers,” 
appeared, also one on “The Meaning of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact” and one on “Geneva, The Capitol of Human Affairs.” 
The January issue for 1928 had an article on “Growth Through 
Travel,” and the March issue on “The International Postal 
Union.” Teachers College Record, organ of a large teachers 
college which maintains an institute of International Educa- 
tion, had during the past academic year no leading articles 
on international relations. A conference, however, held at 
Teachers College in the fall of 1928 in which Professors 
Bode, Rugg, Sredden and others participated, brought out 
the suggestion that henceforth outlanders should be admitted. 
Professor Rugg noted that there were growing up in most of 
the modern countries serious students of civilization, of the 
trends and tendencies of social life and henceforth these 
men should be invited to make their contribution. School 
and Society, among professional journals studied, had a 
larger per cent of content devoted to international matters. 
Anticipating perhaps the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Geneva, the issue of July 6th had an article 
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on the “International School at Geneva.” It is not contended 
that the pages of an educational journal should be devoted 
to a discussion of foreign relations, but judged by frequency 
reference in popular literature one would expect to find 
greater recognition than is actually accorded it. Neverthe. 
less, the journal of American Learned Societies, such as the 
American Historical Review, The American Journal of Soci- 
ology and the American Political Science, do not contain any 
preponderant per cent of foreign matter. The Social Science 
Abstracts, for July, 1929, containing abstracts of one thou- 
sand articles, had abstracts of fifty dealing with international 
organization and relations. 

When one looks from the magazines into the books avail- 
able for the schools, one finds rather a dearth of good 
materials. An exception is to be made in favor of Potter 
and West, International Civics, Magruder, National Govern- 
ment and International Relations, and Redfield, Dependent 
America. These materials are suitable for high school. “We 
and Our World,” by Redfield, is available for the elementary 
schools. In it he discusses interestingly the international 
cow and “Some Nuts to Crack.” Community Civics offers 
some opportunity for teaching international relations, but 
community civics is local. Civics as usually understood is 
not the international community but the local or metropoli- 
tan area. 

World History texts need to be examined closely. Many 
good books are available, but a concise treatment of inter- 
national relations is rare. Hutton Webster in Modern World 
History contains one of the most satisfactory treatments of 
the general concept. Barnard and Roorbach, Epochs of 
World Progress, contains an interesting division of history 
into ten topics, the last one being the new internationalism. 
McKinley, Rowland and Dann, World History in the Making, 
also reflects the newer outlook on international relations. 
The one volume, History of the World, by H. G. Wells, has 
one page reference to internationalism, but a whole chapter 
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on Europe’s Age of Armaments. International peace is to 
him a consummation devoutly to be hoped for, but his treat- 
ment of history gives little hope that it is about to come to 
pass. J. H. Robinson, Medieval and Modern Times, bearing 
the imprint of 1919, gives one page to international law and 
eight pages to international trade. Hayes and Moon, Modern 
History, stress world relations. 

Books on American history have come within the closer 
scrutiny of the public and reference may be made to A His- 
tory of the American People, by D. S. Muzzey. This edition, 
rewritten in 1927, not merely revised, emphasizes the period 
since the Civil War. It includes a discussion of the Trent 
Affair, but does not list in the index internationalism. Im- 
perialism and dollar diplomacy are mentioned. There is 
considerable discussion of the League of Nations. References 
are also made to the World Court and the Washington Con- 
ference. The Lord Mayor of Chicago, seeking political recog- 
nition, made an attack on Muzzey’s volume and other alleged 
pro-English history texts. These incidents were a source of 
amusement to the rest of the country, but Professor Muzzey 
has instituted suit against his defamers and hearing has been 
scheduled in the Federal Courts for October 7th, 1929. Among 
older books mention may be made of James and Sanford, 
American History, imprinted in 1909 and 1917, declared that 
the aim of the text was to stress the economic and material 
basis of American history, but wars loom large, as indicated 
by chapter titles, “Foreign Relations, 1793-1801”; “Diplo- 
macy, Finance and Politics, 1865-1877”; “Spanish-American 
War”; “From Peace to War, 1915-17.” W. H. Mace, Ameri- 
can History, 1925, is.a combination of history and govern- 
ment, and out of 700 pages thirteen are devoted to the more 
general ideas of international relations. The discussion of 
the diplomatic system occupies three pages. 

Among older books mention may be made of McMaster, 
History of the United States, 1907, on about the Junior High 
level. There is no reference to the subject of international- 
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ism, nor is diplomacy mentioned. Treaties are given rather 
full treatment. One of the worst illustrations of the war 
hysteria on history writing and teaching is found in The 
Story of Our American People, published by the United 
States History Publishing Company, in 1926. The preface 
announces that the volume was undertaken by a large num- 
ber of civic bodies and that it was edited by “a well known 
historical scholar, Charles F. Horne, Professor of English in 
the College of the City of New York.” The cover has some 
headlines of journalistic character, “Preservation of our 
Cherished Ideals,” “How the Nation Faced Perils,” “Won 
Rights,” and “Our Duty to Defend Rights.” In contrast 
may be placed Tryon and Lingley, History of the American 
People and Nation, 1927. Under the head of changes since 
1900 are included sections on “Increase of Foreign Trade,” 
“How Distances Were Made Shorter,” “How America’s For- 
eign Relations Changed,” “Some Questions and Conditions 
Arising Out of the War.” In this last topic are included 
the farm problem as related to the war and “How Europe 
Attempted to Recover From the War, thus focusing attention 
on the domestic problems of other countries as an integral 
part of our own history. An example of a text for prob- 
lems, adapted to the Senior High School, is a recent one 
by Clark and Eldridge, Major Problems of Democracy, 1928. 
It has a chapter on “Relations With Other Countries” and 
asserts that “Peace and Happiness depends on how nations 
adjust to each other.” But Professor Eldridge in his later 
volume, The New Citizenship, is concerned with the intel- 
lectual capacity of the citizen to deal with problems of the 
present era of world history. 

Doubtless other subjects in the curriculum, English and 
modern foreign languages, contribute to international under- 
standing. Professor Gilbert Murray has undertaken to depre- 
ciate the influence of modern languages asserting that “I do 
not think that a knowledge of foreign languages necessarily 
leads to international good will. The worst mischief makers 
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in old foreign offices always knew the language of the country 
against which they were working. It may seem a paradox 
but I think the better road to international good will is to 
cultivate common memories, associations and aims. That is, 
to cultivate such subjects as ancient history, Latin, or the 
physical sciences.” No doubt the whole subject of educational 
values needs clarification, but the modern scientific point of 
view is that no field is to be closed to investigation and study. 
Knowledge of a foreign language may be neutral, but so is 
science. Its values depend on the use to which they are 
put. If one wishes to use his knowledge of foreign languages 
as a further study aid in dealing with foreign cultures and 
institutions, it obviously has worth. . This knowledge will 
facilitate the mechanism of international intercourse. 

The Board of Education in a given area may well hesi- 
tate to introduce a foreign language course simply because 
it is urged by a foreign language group, be it Spanish, Ger- 
man or Japanese or Polish. That however is one index of 
value. Considerations of trade promotion will be offered, 
but the Board has to consider not absolute but relative values. 
An incidental question will be the difficulty of learning. The 
question is not to be solved solely by reference to the ques- 
tion of international relations for the historian, political 
scientist or sociologist would doubtless agree that recogni- 
tion of international relations in the public school curriculum 
is not to be based on the grounds of peace or war, but simply 
because such relations are essential to an understanding of 
the world in which we live. 

The barrier of language confronts every international con- 
ference. An interesting experiment was recently tried at 
the twelfth session of the International Labor Office in 
Geneva, this summer, (1929). The invention made it pos- 
sible for delegates from fifty countries to hear speeches in 
five different languages at the same time the orator was 
speaking. Simultaneous translations were made possible by 
equipping the hall with over five hundred hygienically pro- 
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tected earphones, fed electrically through six and one-half 
miles of wire, having 7,300 connections. The mechanism 
was erected in the hall in two days and no technical skill 
whatever was needed by the delegates. The translators 
seated at the front of the speakers were equipped with micro- 
phones “damped” so as to be sensitive as far as possible 
only to sounds originating in their immediate neighborhood, 
and as an additional precaution, the microphones were placed 
in rubber-lined cylinders against which the translators placed 
their lips. This system was found to be useful as indicated 
by the large number of delegates using the earphones. But 
Foreign Affairs (London) says that there were difficulties 
in the simultaneous translation and transmission as there 
was no check on correctness for there was insufficient time 
to realize the full meaning of words and phrases. This 
invention promises to do away with the necessity for short- 
hand transcription. Perhaps many practical difficulties may 
be lessened in the future, yet some knowledge of foreign 
languages will always be helpful. The walls of secrecy which 
surround international relations are due less to conspiracy 
than to difficulties of understanding and the complexities of 
relationships. No avenue of understanding should be closed. 

Mathematics and science offer opportunities for studying 
the diffusion and growth of cultures. Pedagogically, it may 
be asserted that the abstractness of geometry would be in a 
measure overcome if the teacher and student had some knowl- 
edge of how mathematics came about and had some apprecia- 
tion of our debt to other cultures and races. Science is and 
always has been more or less international. F. H. Garrison 
in his History of Medicine, 4th edition, 1929, declares that 
“One of the most striking features of modern medicine was 
the tendency toward internationalism, even on the field of 
battle. . . . Viewed after the lapse of a decade, the medical 
inventions and innovations of the war period seem clever, 
respectable, but not particularly brilliant. The administra- 
tive achievement was, however, truly remarkable.” It is 
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interesting to note that Dr. Garrison, who is an army officer, 
takes a far less optimistic view of the influence of war on 
science than is taken by Pitrim Sorokin in Contemporary 
Sociological Theories. 

This sampling of American books should be followed by 
some notice of texts of foreign countries. Professor Jona- 
than Scott, in a volume on The Menace of Nationalism in 
Education, 1924, offered information on texts in France, 
Germany and England. Professor C. K. Webster, writing 
for the League of Nations Union, asserts that the teaching 
of history in England has materially changed in the last 
twenty-five years and is less nationalistic. Fuller data is 
being made available in a ten-volume set of studies on “The 
Making of Citizens,” edited by Professor Charles E. Merriam, 
of the University of Chicago. Professor Harper’s volume on 
Civic Training in Soviet Russia devotes a chapter to “Inter- 
nationalism and Nationalism.” In that discussion he points 
out that Marxism is essentially an internationalist doctrine, 
but that Communism in Russia has greatly strengthened 
nationalism. In all the Russian institutions of political edu- 
cation, the two subjects, “The Communist International and 
the Prospects of World Revolution” and “The Soviet Union 
in the Capitalistic Encirclement,” are always given a promi- 
nent place in the time schedule. Professor J. M. Gaus’ 
Great Britain, A Study in Civie Loyalty shows that many 
other factors than formal education shapes the outlook of 
the Englishman on world affairs. Except in the higher edu- 
cational centers English education has been quite provincial 
and American scholars have frequently complained that Eng- 
lish historiography gives an inadequate recognition of the 
contributions of American scholars to English history. Like- 
wise it is asserted that too few English and continental 
scholars have devoted attention to the history of the United 
States. Indeed “snobbery” has been all too prevalent and 
Stanley Baldwin in the recent British elections pledged him- 
self to the democratization and socialization of British edu- 
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cation. He said that the English schools had not in the 
past provided opportunities for the “fellowship of mind.” 
This fact should not cause us to ignore the growing pacifist 
outlook of the English Labor Movement. In German public 
education, particularly in the Youth Movement, one can 
detect a growing spirit of internationalism. The dominance 
of the Fascist ideal in Italy insures the inculcation of the 
national ideal. Dictatorships in Spain and Italy have had 
the effect of discouraging internationalism in the univer- 
sities. It is under such contradictory circumstances that the 
Jordan Plan, under the Herman prize, for a planetary com- 
mittee to examine the school history books of all countries 
derives significance. Mr. Alfred Zimmern, of the Committee 
on Intellectual Coéperation of the League of Nations, in an 
appealing essay on Learning and Leadership (1928) insists 
that while learning, as now organized, might not have pre- 
vented the war, nevertheless it is through a better under- 
standing that such catastrophes are to be avoided if at all 
in the future. He lays down the thesis that “Civilization is 
control over environment. A civilized man is a man who 
understands the world in which he is living and the forces 
by which it is moved.” “A civilized society is a society 
equipped with the knowledge necessary to control its environ- 
ment. A civilized man is a man who understands the world 
in which he is living and the forces by which it is moved.” 
“A civilized society is a society equipped with the knowledge 
necessary to control its environment.” There is, he believes, 
an inner connection between intelligence and virtue. Public 
affairs have grown in complexity, in the scope of operation, 
and in the rapidity with which events take place. The 
further development of civilization, Mr. Zimmern contends, 
depends on the use made in public affairs of those who know; 
on adjusting the available resources of good will, expert 
knowledge, and intellectual and moral leadership. “The 
problem of civilization is the problem of the relation between 
learning and leadership.” He is afraid that the accumula- 
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tion of private interests and the exclusive pursuit of national 
concerns, Res. Privatae, will obscure the larger concerns of 
Res. Publicae of the civilized world. 

The movement for curriculum revision in the United States 
has been underway for more than a decade. Nearly every 
large city has or has had a committee on curricula. The 
movement has even reached the colleges and universities 
and since the public school teachers receive their training 
in the normal schools, colleges and universities, these insti- 
tutions are of strategic importance in the strategy of inter- 
national good will. A recent survey of courses in colleges 
and universities showed that some of these institutions in 
the middle west did not give any courses at all on China 
and Japan, but that universities on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts tended to be generous in offering such courses. 
Through special institutes, like the Williamstown Institute 
of Politics, the Institute of Pacific Relations, and the Norman 
Wait Harris Foundation lectures, the attention of the aca- 
demic world has been focused on world problems. The aim 
of these institutes has been the “promotion of a better under- 
standing on the part of American citizens of other peoples 
of the world, this establishing a basis for improved inter- 
national relations and a more enlightened world order.” It 
is also becoming more widely recognized that some of the 
problems of social well-being in a given country are inter- 
national in scope. Questions such as the final elimination 
of slavery, opium traffic, problems of labor, standards of 
living, and population have their international ramifications. 

In preparing a curriculum for the modern school, it is 
obvious that selection is necessary. In history selection is 
imperative because the field is so vast and because details 
vary in educative value. The courses may be organized on 
the encyclopaedic principle or along unitary lines. In pro- 
posing a course for the Junior High School, in United States 
history, Professor H. C. Hill and Mr. R. B. Weaver divided 
the course into ten topics, comprising How We Became 
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Americans, Why We Have English Institutions, How Amer- 
ica Became Independent, How We Secured Our National 
Government, How the Government was Tested, How Slavery 
was Destroyed, How America Won the West, How Big 
Business Came In, How We Won the Ballot, and tenth, How 
America Became a World Power. This last topic includes 
the subsidiary ones of expansion, of diplomatic and financial 
problems.* 

The San Francisco Public Schools issued in 1928 a bulletin 
on Social Studies in the High School, for grades 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. The objectives of social studies were declared to 
be the induction of the citizen into participation in com- 
munity service, thus bringing the citizen to a realization of 
responsibilities and privileges of citizenship now, instead of 
in a dim and faraway tomorrow.” Objectives in world his- 
tory were outlined under attitudes: “To develop an appre- 
ciation of our heritage from the past, to realize the ever- 
increasing interdependence of nations of the world, to under- 
stand the problems of all nations so that a spirit of good 
will and fellowship will prevail.” The Baltimore, Maryland, 
Course of Social Studies for Junior and Senior High Schools, 
1925, has an unusual number of good books listed in the 
bibliographies, among them being, Moulton and McGuire, 
Germany’s Capacity to Pay; Keynes, Economic Consequences 
of the Peace, and Hayes, Brief History of the World War. 
The social, educational, and humanitarian movements of 
modern countries receive attention. The new organization 
of social studies in the Kansas City, Missouri, high school 
specifies three years of social studies and gives more oppor- 
tunities for studying world affairs and social problems. 
Some reduction in the number taking modern languages has 
been anticipated as a result of this requirement. 

Mr. Walter D. Cocking, who organized the St. Louis Cur- 
riculum Committees, has written a whole volume on curricu- 
lum procedures. In looking it over, Administrative Pro- 


* “School Review,” April, 1929. 
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cedures in Curriculum Making for Public Schools, one is 
impressed with the small amount of research undertaken by 
curriculum committees even in the most progressive cities. 
Vigorous work will be necessary for several years if the 
best results are to be secured. The St. Louis, Mo., Curriculum 
Bulletin, No. 25, World History, has never gone fully into 
effect. The general objective stated was the development 
of a sense of membership in the world community; to 
develop an understanding and appreciation of national ideals. 
The courses were elaborately outlined under the heads of 
Objectives, Activities, Procedures and Outcomes. A specific 
objective of modern history was “To give an understanding 
of imperialism and the World War.” Geography was stressed 
in the St. Louis courses, particularly the physical and politi- 
cal rather than cultural or economic. American History, 
designed for grade XI, stressed the foreign relations of the 
United States, “appreciation of the advantage of settling dis- 
putes by diplomacy, knowledge of conditions which produce 
discord among nations, ability to evaluate and determine 
United States Relations with Mexico, development of critical 
attitudes in judging the justice of United States relations 
with other countries.” 

Cleveland, Ohio, published in 1928, several pamphlets on 
the curriculum in “Social Studies for the Junior High 
School.” Separate manuals were issued for both teachers 
and pupils. Supt. R. G. Jones defines “Social science as the 
science of getting along with people. On our ability to get 
along with other people, both at work and at play rests 
the very foundation of the structures essential to an advanc- 
ing civilization.” This definition, without further interpre- 
tation, leaves the impression that getting along with other 
peoples means your immediate neighbors and could not refer 
to Europe or China. But the outline for the junior high 
school geography indicates a broad view. There are two 
units on international relations, one, “Our Latin-American 
Neighbors,” and one on “Our Place Among the Nations.” 
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Major objectives are declared to be the acquisition of 
knowledge of “the interdependence of peoples, states and 
nations through a study of our international relations, 
specifically here with Latin-America.” The need for inter- 
national relations generally is shown by treaties, of laws of 
war and of peace, by our neutral position, by the Monroe 
Doctrine, and by growth of trade and territorial expansion. 

The National Council of Social Studies, meeting in Minne- 
apolis, in the summer of 1928, devoted its discussions to 
“Education for Citizenship,” but it was soon obvious that 
the citizenship implied in the teaching of community civics 
was inadequate. Mr. H. E. Wilson, in one of the discus- 
sions emphasized the cultural and economic interdependence 
of nations. A single page of the catalogue of the Victor 
Phonograph Company contained, he pointed out, the national 
airs of sixteen different countries. The radio programs 
illustrate this rather effectively. A table of inventions in 
Physics would show an interdependence of cultures. 

Many cities have not yet tackled in any energetic fashion 
the problem of revising curricula, still less of considering 
the place international relations shall have. Chicago is 
quiescent, but the matter may be undertaken soon. Many 
of the states have undertaken revisions which are applicable 
to the smaller high schools. This is true of New York and 
Missouri. Primitive social norms in some communities still 
prevent the use of materials which are regarded necessary 
for an understanding of the facts of international life. 
Education is, however, the American credo. Education will 
perhaps continue to extend its institutions more fully. The 
possibilities of international coéperation are being more com- 
pletely visualized. The growth of the Idea of Conference 
shows a strong tendency toward forms characterized by 
conciliation. 

In conclusion it may be said that the contribution of the 
public schools to sanity in international relations does not 
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depend entirely on what the schools teach as on attitudes 
which are developed. American idealism doubtless expresses 
more completely in public education than elsewhere. Cour- 
tesy is an asset for the retail trader of the man in public 
office. Why not apply such attitudes to international rela- 
tions. Not hostility, but hospitality, not selfishness but 
sympathy, not enmity but amity, are attitudes to be cultivated. 


The Test 


A duty done in quiet way 
With fearless spirit is the test. 
We must be free from vain display 
And yet have pride to do our best. 
HARRIET PACKARD, 
Kent, Ohio 








New-Type Examinations and Their Daily 
Use in the Classroom 


NORMAN FENTON, 
DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF JUVENILE RESEARCH 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


Sums VTONG the most notable recent changes in school 
= procedure is the rapid development of the so- 
A called new-type examination. This is probably 
due to the widespread popularity of standard 
mean tests. A teacher who uses standard tests is 
= likely to be interested in the preparation of 
= examinations consisting of questions of similar 
Smuts form, The name “new-type” is given to these 
examinations to distinguish them from the essay form of 
examination. Students taking the older kind of examination 
were given from ten to twelve questions and were expected 
to write extensively in answer to each question; whence also 
their name of “essay-type” examination. In taking new- 
type tests the student does very little writing; he simply 
underlines words, marks a question with a plus or a minus, 
writes in single words or phrases in blank spaces, and so 
on. Because of this the examinations are also called “short 
answer” examinations. When the questions are carefully 
worded so that there can be but one correct answer to each 
question, they are called “objective” examinations. 

The new-type questions are now used all the way from 
the primary grades to the university. Most of the recent 
series of children’s readers, histories, and geographies con- 
tain new-type questions. Practically every subject in the 
curriculum is adaptable to the new-type test. Any teacher 
may make up new-type questions by modeling questions on 
the forms given in this article or by making up questions 
based upon other forms employed in any of the standard tests. 
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To distinguish between the older and the newer examina- 
tions, a series of sample examination questions is here to be 
given. First is given an old-type examination covering a 
section of a history text. The questions are taken from the 
end of a chapter of a well-known textbook. Thereafter are 
given a few illustrative questions showing what kind of new- 
type questions might be devised in order to test the chil- 
dren’s knowledge of the same material. 


OLD-TYPE QUESTIONS (questions would be answered 
in essay form) 


1. What two clauses in the Compromise of 1850 favored the 
North? 


2. What two favored the South? 

8. Did such compromises tend to settle the issue of slavery 
or to make it bigger? 

4. What was the Fugitive Slave Law and what were its 
results? 

5. Explain the personal-liberty laws and the “Underground 
Railway.” 

6. What effect upon the slavery question had “Uncle Tom’s 


"99 


Cabin? 


NEW-TYPE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


I. True-False Questions: Place a plus sign before those 
statements that are true and a minus sign before those 
that are false. Write nothing before those items of 
which you are uncertain. 

Sekine 1. Texas entered the Union as a free state. 
.2. The condition under which Texas was ad- 
mitted pleased the abolitionists. 
Divaa ght 3. The abolitionists were strongly in favor of 
secession. 
Lhiewiee 4. Another name for the Compromise of 1850 
was Omnibus Bill. 


II. Completion or One-Word-Answer Questions: In the 
first two questions write in each space the word which 
makes the statement true. The following two questions 
are each to be answered by one word. 

1. Texas entered the Union as a........ state. 
2. The Compromise of 1850 was also called the 
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How did Texas enter the Union from the standpoint 
of slavery within its borders? ........ 


What other name did the Compromise of 1850 have? 


eee eeeee 


Plural-Choice Questions: In the first question, under- 

line the correct word. In the second, put a cross to 

the left of the correct answer. In the third, mark all 

the words that are correct. 

The Fugitive Slave Law, according to the Compromise 

of 1850, was to be enforced by officials of STATE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CITY COUNTY DISTRICT 

The Underground Railway was 

a. A method of getting slaves across Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 

b. A tunnel under the Potomac River. 


c. A series of places along the way to help slaves to 
escape from the South to Canada. 

d. A mountain pass out of Kentucky known only to 
negroes. 

The following places were free: TEXAS OHIO VIR- 

GINIA KENTUCKY CALIFORNIA DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

NEW JERSEY 


Matching Test: Put the number of the correct name 
on the line to the left of the item to which it belongs. 
The first two items are already numbered as samples. 


Underground Railway’ ..6..Admitted as a free state 
Utah before the Civil War 
Fugitive Slave Act ..9..Southern orator favored 
Omnibus Bill slavery 

District of Columbia _.......... Author of “Uncle Tom’s 
California Cabin” 

Ne Admitted as a slave state 


Stowe Etc., etc. 
Calhoun 


te., etc. 


Obviously new-type questions may be adapted to any kind 
of subject-matter. The following are a few forms which 
illustrate the use of these questions in different subjects. 
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ADDITIONAL FORMS OF NEW-TYPE QUESTIONS 
Reading. The meaning of a sentence. Underline the cor- 
rect answer. 
1. Is butter red? Yes No 
2. Are hyacinths flowers? Yes No 


Reading. Mixed-up sentences. Underline the correct answer. 
1. Truth men not the do tell some. True False 
Vocabulary. Underline either “Same” or “Opposite” (child 
may also be asked to write in S or O 
1. Angry, mad Same Opposite 
2. Wise, stupid Same Opposite 
Vocabulary. Put an F before the words which relate to 


flowers, a B before words which relate to books, and 
a C before words which relate to clothing. 


horse mineral sepal costume volume 
window petal chair index binding 
noise rose vest stamen avenue 


Language Usage. Cross out the incorrect word. 
1. He (gave, give) me a dime. 
2. They have (went, gone) to town. 
Science. Analogy type. Underline the one word which 
makes the sentence true. 


1. Arms are to a man as claws wings legs feathers 
are to a bird. 


The new-type examination should not replace the older 
essay-type entirely. Both have their values, and the busy 
teacher will, in fact, use them both. The older examination 
method is probably of the greatest usefulness in oral recita- 
tion. Moreover, certain types of material which are con- 
troversial or theoretic can best be tested by the essay ques- 
tion. A cross between the essay-type question and the short- 
answer (new) type question is also possible. Questions may 
be asked which may be answered by a brief statement of 
one or two sentences. This is adapted to getting brief defini- 
tions of words or short accounts of topics of importance. 
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VALUES OF THE NEW-TYPE EXAMINATION 

1. Comprehensiveness: Since many more questions can 
be answered in the same period of time there is greater pos- 
sibility of covering the material of a course thoroughly. This 
replaces the older method of just a few random questions, 

2. Ease and Impartiality of Scoring: It takes but a short 
time to score hundreds of answers. The scoring may be 
done by the use of a key, which is placed beside or over 
(celluloid) the answers. Anyone with clerical ability may 
score these papers. Compelte impartiality is possible. 

38. Saving of Energy for Teacher and Student: Since 
writing is eliminated, the teacher has much less to do in 
correcting the papers. This is a great saving to her eyes 
and patience in not having to read a lot of scribbling, as 
well as a saving of time. In a history test irrelevant things 
such as spelling, writing, composition, etc., are ruled out, 
and just “knowledge of and ability to think in” the subject 
matter of history is considered. Answers must be brief and 
to the point. Bluffing is eliminated; mere guessing is penal- 
ized. Moreover, in nearly every instance when students have 
been allowed to indicate a preference, they have chosen the 
new-type examination because they find it more interesting 
and stimulating than the essay type. New-type questions 
are difficult to prepare, but if they are made in sufficient 
number they may be permanent and be used repeatedly. Of 
course the teacher will always be introducing new questions 
and modifying old ones. The advantage of collecting good 
questions is that it makes it unnecessary to spend hours and 
hours year after year preparing the same examination ques- 
tions. She has only to modify or add to her list to fit the 
special needs of the moment. With a store of good ques- 
tions to draw from, she can save herself a great deal of 
time, and the examination will be more adequate. Lastly, 
the preparation of a set of new-type questions is especially 
valuable to the teacher because it serves as an excellent 
review of the subject. As the questions are sought many 
obscure points are clarified. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR GIVING THE 
NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


It is customary to have the questions printed, mimeo- 
graphed, typewritten or hectographed. The papers are then 
distributed, and the examination is conducted like any other 
test. If, however, the school does not have facilities for 
duplicating the examination in these ways, the questions may 
be read aloud. When the questions are given orally, the 
pupils prepare their papers in advance by writing down in 
a column the numbers which correspond to those of the ques- 
tions. If the teacher has distributed paper of uniform size, 
the children may be so directed in writing down the num- 
bers that all the papers will be similarly arranged. As the 
questions are read aloud by the teacher, the children put 
down each answer next to the proper number. Care should 
be taken to make the questions short. It is advisable to 
read each question in order twice, and not to go back again 
to any question previously read. Care must be taken that 
the number of each question is given each time it is read. 

The questions may also be written on the blackboard. In 
this case the teacher will have to write them out when the 
children are not in the room (during recess, for example). 
They should be covered by maps or by an improvised cover- 
ing of cloth or heavy paper until they are used. The chil- 
dren prepare their papers in the same way as was sug- 
gested for giving the questions by dictation. This method 
of giving the examination by writing the questions on the 
blackboard has many obvious drawbacks. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


1. It is desirable, in connection with the preparation of 
the new-type test, to be familiar with the various types of 
questions and then, in making up an examination, to choose 
the one that seems best adapted to the subject to be tested: 
for example, true-false questions might not be so useful in 
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arithmetic as in history. The best way to find out what 
form of question is most satisfactory for a certain subject 
(besides using your own common sense) is to look up some 
printed standard test on that subject. 

2. Having decided upon the forms to use, the next prob- 
lem is what to test. The teacher will have to list the most 
important points in the books used in connection with her 
teaching and also the important things stressed in class, 
Then from this material the examination is constructed. 
Before using the questions it is always desirable to try them 
out on some other teacher if possible. If this is not feasible, 
the questions should be left for a week and then reread 
critically. 

3. Opinion varies as to whether or not it is best to use 
the questions in logical order, each topic by itself. Some 
prefer to mix up subject-matter. Usually a logical and 
orderly arrangement is preferable. 

4. It is desirable to avoid suggestive questions which 
tend to trick the student, and trivial ones which are not 
really worth while. These tend to induce poor attitudes and 
bad methods of study. Care should be taken when prepar- 
ing a long examination that a later question does not answer 
a previous one. To avoid poor questions always make a few 
extra questions and discard the undesirable ones. 

5. It is desirable to use the “Thorndike Word Book” in 
assuring yourself that the vocabulary used in your examina- 
tion is not too difficult. 

6. Where only one form of question is being used in an 
examination there is a minimal number of questions which 
are to be employed. This number is a hundred for true 
false or twenty for the other kinds of questions. If twenty 
true-false are given each week and the scores summated at 
the end of each six weeks, this procedure is correct also. 

7. Questions should be prepared to cover the entire sub- 
ject. The length of the examination should be so gauged 
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that all but the very slowest will have plenty of time to 
fmish. All examinations should contain some very easy 
questions that all can answer, some very difficult ones that 
few can answer, and some moderately difficult ones. 

8. Types of questions, such as completion or true-false, 
should be grouped together in separate parts of the exami- 
nation. 

9. In preparing true-false questions be sure to make the 
questions definitely either right or wrong. Where any uncer- 
tainty exists, discard the question. Arrange the true state- 
ments in a chance order, do not have a regular sequence of 
first a true and then a false statement. 

10. In completion type questions avoid too difficult ques- 
tions. These may be testing ingenuity rather than knowledge 
of subject-matter. It is best to omit but one or two words 
in a sentence to avoid an indefinite statement. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


1. It is best to get into the habit of employing a uniform 
method of scoring. For instance, always leave correct items 
unmarked or, if you prefer, always mark correct items with 
a plus. Mark with a minus items attempted and wrong. 
Mark with a zero items omitted or answered in a manner 
contrary to the directions, as when both the words “True” 
and “False” are underlined. The use of a colored pencil 
in scoring is also advisable. 

2. Special scoring devices or keys to the answers facili- 
tate rapid scoring. Standard’ tests provide examples of 
various methods of rapid scoring. 


3. It is preferable for the teacher to score the papers 
herself. Pupils can be trained to assist. It is obvious that 
it will take a little training before children of the inter- 
mediate grades and even junior high school are able to score 
such papers with accuracy. 
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4. Since there is one chance in two of correctly answer. 
ing true-false questions by chance guessing, the usual method 
of scoring has been this formula: Score equals number cor- 
rect minus number incorrect. Those omitted or answered 
in an incorrect manner (as by underlining both true and 
false) are neglected in the scoring. For example, if in an 
examination containing 100 questions, a student answers 80 
questions correctly and 15 incorrectly and omits to answer 
5, his score would be 80 minus 15 or 65. The five questions 
omitted would be neglected entirely. 


5. If there is one choice to be made of three or more 
possible answers, or if a word is to be written in a blank 
in a completion test, the method of scoring is to count the 
number right. 

{This article is a brief statement of Chapter IV of “An Introduction to 


Educational Measurement,’’ by Norman Fenton and Dean A. Worcester, Ginn 
and Company, 1928.] 


Counsel 


To laugh, 

To ery and know 

A dream or two always, 

A life is poor that reckons not 

Of these. 

—D. Marrtanp BusHBy 

“The Desert Poet” 
Humboldt, Arizona 
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Education Answers the Challenge 


TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CumucmmmmStTE; last decade has seen interesting develop- 

ments in education, not the least significant of 

T which is its tie-up with big business. This 

association has brought to light innumerable 

as | problems, some of which have resulted in a 

sweeping denunciation from the press and 

= rostrum of modern educational aims, methods, 

mmr ond results. Perhaps the most serious charge 

that educators must face under this barrage is that they 

have been training more white-collar men than there are 

white-collar jobs in which to place them. The implication 

is, therefore, that modern education is not only thoroughly 
inefficient but also extremely shortsighted. 

Education cannot change its methods so quickly as can 
business. It deals with qualities too intangible to be mecha- 
nized. But it has kept pace amazingly well with the rapid 
strides of modern industry with a greater degree of efficiency 
than ever before. It is building solidly and carefully for 
the future on a basis that is not only sound but far-sighted. 

Its answer to the charge that the colleges are training 
a supply that exceeds the demand can best be seen in the 
figures recently published by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. According to this organization’s findings there 
are at the present time in this country at least 7,045,293 
opportunities for employment in which college training is 
valuable. And there are but 1,200,000 college men available 
for these jobs. Does it appear in the face of these figures 
that education has supersaturated industry; that our white- 
collar graduates must seek black or at least gray collar 
positions ? 

Yet while it is patent that there are today more opportuni- 
ties than men capable of grasping them in the ratio roughly 
of six to one, education is still asked to explain its apparent 
inefficiency and lack of foresight in the numerous vocationally 
maladjusted college men throughout the United States today. 
Despite the fact that colleges are giving men a specific and 
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pointed training in business, engineering, and the profes- 
sions, strangely enough, frequently only ten percent of the 
graduates practice in the fields for which their preparation 
has fitted them. Thirty-five percent of the men find them- 
selves better adapted for different fields and either turn back 
to college for additional education or serve an apprentice 
ship, in which progress must of necessity be slow. The 
remaining fifty-five — and in this certain types of education 
must answer to the charge of criminal inefficiency — drift 
from job to job unable to find the proper niche for even a 
tolerable success. 

The above figures represent the problem. What is the 
solution? 

Codperative education, I believe, is a logical answer. The 
coéperative idea as applied to modern life and modern busi- 
ness has been in operation relatively a short time. But 
coéperative education is nearly a quarter of a century old, 
and tried in the crucible of years of experiment, it has 
proved itself to be thoroughly sound and highly successful, 

Born at the University of Cincinnati in 1906 it received 
its next impetus three years later when it was adopted by 
and revised to fit the needs of Northeastern University in 
Boston, Massachusetts, now the oldest and largest of the 
all-codperative institutions in the East. Hard on its heels 
followed other schools until today there exist more than two 
score colleges and universities practicing either entirely or 
in part the codperative idea. 

Though one of the major developments in education dur- 
ing the last three decades, it is the least known perhaps to 
the layman. But it has achieved an outstanding and signifi- 
cant success in its codrdination of theory and practice. 
Under its operation students spend periods of from two to 
six weeks — depending upon the individual system — at col- 
lege studying the theories of business, liberal arts, engineer- 
ing and so on; and like periods alternately applying these 
theories out in the world of actual business or industry. 

Herein lie three distinct values which represent a definite 
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and conclusive answer to the charge of vocational maladjust- 
ment, inefficiency, and short-sightedness that education is 
facing daily. 

Under the codperative plan the first value which has 
already been spoken of is the codrdination of theory and 
practice — the answer to business leaders who have cried for 
years, “Give us men who can apply their knowledge.” The 
second is the opportunity that it gives the student generally 
of earning while learning — the reply to those who believe 
that higher education has become prohibitive in cost. The 
third and most important of all — and the point upon which 
codperative education has proved its soundness during the 
past twenty-two years— it gives the student a chance to 
determine for himself early in his college career for what 
vocation he is best fitted and which one appears to offer 
the most interesting and satisfying future. Codperative 
education, in a word, guides the student vocationally in a 
way that is not possible under most systems of higher 
education. 

Here certainly is the answer that education must offer 
its critics. Statistically it has been found that codperatively 
educated men are placed more quickly upon graduation, hold 
their positions with a high degree of permanence, and win 
promotions more rapidly. The chief reason for this is not 
so much that theory and practice have been coérdinated, or 
that the student has had an opportunity of earning while 
learning, but because he has been able to adjust himself 
before graduation to the actual working conditions of life 
which the ordinary college man finds after Commencement 
to be so vastly different from the highly-artificial social, 
moral, and ethical atmosphere of undergraduate days. 

Coéperative education is training men who find that the 
world is offering limitless opportunities for them. It has 
been proving for the last quarter century that it is thor- 
oughly efficient and highly stimulating. And above all, it 
is keeping constantly in view those extremely challenging 
complexities which already are appearing on the horizon of 
tomorrow. 








The Mother Factor in Education 
GABRIEL E. LOFTFIELD, PH.D. 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
MOUNT VERNON JUNIOR COLLEGE, MOUNT VERNON, WASHINGTON 


Summ: MKS F gre becoming interested in many features of 
education that formerly were taken no account 
of — or passed as irrelevant and non-essential, 
We used to place the entire stress on “the 
development of the intellectual faculties,” — 
the acquiring of knowledge. “Knowledge is 
power,” used to be an educational slogan and 
seriously used even in our day. The result is 
an over-stimulation of the intellectual at the expense of other 
vital functions of the child. Only a generation ago very 
few educators thought that clothing, food, air, sunlight, and 
sanitary condition in general, had anything to do with educa- 
tion. Now education concerns itself with problems like day- 
nurseries, hot lunches at noon (even breakfast in some 
instances), mending of children’s shoes and clothing, school 
baths, dental clinics, dietetics for the under-nourished, supply 
of fresh milk, open-air boarding schools for tubercular chil- 
dren, playgrounds and wholesome sports, outing and vaca- 
tion camps, care for mothers during confinement — in short, 
child welfare in all its relation to the development of the 
child.* This vast additional content puts education on a 
very broad basis upon which far greater and more effective 
construction can be made than was formerly thought pos- 
sible. Most of these additional features have also become 
practical points of attack for extended educational research 
and have yielded gratifying results. 

There is another feature that should have a larger place 
in the New Education movement, but as yet has not received 
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* Nearly all of these features have been introduced in the city schools of 
Norway and in some other countries. 
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by far the attention that it merits: The Mother Factor, or 
the influence of the mother. 

Many of us recognize with sad contemplation the failure 
of our educational systems to actually prepare our young 
people for life — for living natural and happy human lives. 
Much of the cause for this failure may be attributed to the 
artificial emphasis placed on the term “preparation for life.” 
A child can no more prepare to be a grown-up than he could 
prepare to be a child in the first place, or for the different 
epochs of childhood; but he should be allowed to live his 
natural and instinctive child-life in all its completeness also 
in school. The sooner we come to realize the fact that edu- 
cation is living rather than preparation for living, the sooner 
shall we see more satisfactory results from our educational 
efforts than hitherto. Our schools must change their rigid 
aspect of training institutions to homes where children and 
young people, with their teachers, enjoy natural human 
living, satisfying the instinctive desires, interests, and likes 
of the different epochs of childhood. 

We are endeavoring by various means to remedy apparent 
defects in our educational scheme by adjuncts such as con- 
tinuation schools, trade schools, ““Americanization classes,” 
cooking schools, and various forms of adult education. These 
are well and good as far as they reach, but they really meet 
symptoms only, rather than remove causes of recognized 
defects. One of the urgent needs of the hour is to fill the 
lives of the girls, both in the upper grades and in the high 
school, with more suitable educative influence and knowledge 
than in our present type of schools; such influence and 
knowledge that will function both directly and indirectly in 
their after-school lives. Regardless of what views one holds 
respecting the equality of the sexes and “same opportunity 
for all,” experience plainly proves that the great majority 
of normal girls function some time in after-school life accord- 
ing to their feminine instinct and become wives and mothers. 
It can be further stated that if social conditions were more 
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favorable, a much greater percentage of the young women 
would become home-makers. 

The writer conducted recently an inquiry in the secondary 
schools of Norway. A choice of sixty different occupations 
or callings, including “house-wife,” was placed before the 
girls, ranging in age from fifteen to twenty years. The 
choices ranked one to five, and 66 percent of the girls made 
house-wife their first choice, and 88.9 percent included house. 
wife as one of their five choices. All other callings were 
ranked far lower in percentage. Some will perhaps object 
to designating the duties of a house-wife an occupation or 
calling. But an occupation, vocation, or calling, is that 
activity which occupies the greater part of a person’s time 
and energy, and any one familiar with the duties that con- 
front a true mother, knows that they are all that any aver- 
age mother can attend to. 

But is not the rearing of children and the caring for an 
orderly home according to accepted standards, an instinct 
in woman, that will function properly without any special 
training whenever the occasion demands it? Or is it a sci- 
ence or an art, or both, that has to be acquired much in the 
same way as other sciences and arts are acquired? Since 
experience manifestly proves the latter thesis, and further, 
that instinct only furnishes a desire (normally), or a ready 
disposition to function in the interest of children and home, 
what direct and pertinent provision do we find in our regu- 
lar school courses for this vast number of individuals who 
are to become the mothers of the country? Practically none. 
Our state colleges have professors of animal husbandry, and 
big prizes are given for pig-mothers that produce the finest 
litter of pigs, and for cow-mothers from which high-priced 
calves are expected. Furthermore, these brute-mothers re- 
ceive the utmost care and attention by scientists and highly 
educated and specially trained men. But we do not hear 
much about colleges or universities endowing chairs in 
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“human husbandry,” or of prizes, or financial aid, or any 
other help and encouragement, being offered to the millions 
of hard struggling mothers of our country. Are they not 
more than the brutes?* Habit and tradition cause us to 
refer to the “Fathers of Our Country,” and they have done 
much. May their memory long live! But were it not for 
the silent toiling and untiring devotion of the “Mothers of 
Our Country,” for their children and husbands, the Fathers 
would have been silent too. True, we have now a “Mother’s 
Day,” lovingly dedicated by Anna Jarvis, but there should 
be the Three Hundred and Sixty-five Mother’s Days in the 
year. Our country owes all that to the mothers. There is, 
however, a growing interest in this worthy subject. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is now offering special courses 
for parents, and the Federation of Child Study (much in the 
direction of the education of mothers), is subsidized from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and other important beginnings 
are being noticed. 

Even with such scant attention, hitherto given to the 
necessary training and equipment of the vast majority of 
mothers, many of them do exert a most wonderful and 
transcendent influence in the development of the nation. 
Many prominent leaders owe their influence and greatness 
to the wise and well-directed nurture by their mothers. 
Napoleon is credited with having said: “It takes a great 
mother to foster a great son,” and Lincoln said: “All that 
I am, I owe to my angel mother.” 

Referring to another questionnaire that the writer sub- 
mitted to the pupils of more than thirty Norwegian secondary 
schools (ages 15 to 17), it was found that thirty percent 
of the girls gave their mother as the ideal person whom 
they wished to resemble above any one else that they knew, 
had read about or heard about. This is very significant. 


’ 


*A few years ago a stete legislature appropriated $100,000 for a building and 
equipment in which to display prize pigs at the state fair, but turned down a 
child-welfare proposition of only $5,000. 
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But how much greater would not the influence of the mothers 
be, if the ideals of motherhood, cultural and otherwise, had 
been made prominent throughout their entire school life? 
Would not that result in far more satisfactory adjustment 
of the curriculum than is possible under present method 
and content? . 
The writer is not unmindful of the changed economic con- 
ditions that make it necessary for women to seek greater 
independence. The social problems are admitted to be seri- 
ous and even grave. But education must concern itself 
chiefly with the removal of causes for various maladjust- 
ments of the social order, and not so much to grapple with 
symptoms of disorder. Hence the writer believes that in 
proportion as our educational processes are adjusted to the 
instinctive nature and individual interest of each child, and 
not to any pre-conceived system (be it ever so perfect), we 
shall perceive a reform in the social order tending to remove 
the causes that now produce unhappy strife and unprofitable 
competition between the sexes. These and all permanent 
reforms must come through education, and a closer and more 
intimate relation between school and home, especially between 
teachers and mothers, must be sought. There is no subject 
you can interest a mother in as readily as in her own chil- 
dren. No matter how busy she is, if you approach her 
in a kind and sympathetic spirit, she will normally drop all 
else and sit down and talk with you. She will give her 
unreserved personal views on the various problems related 
to her children and school, and she can be of inestimable 
help to the teachers in understanding the needs of the chil- 
dren. In fact, a teacher who secures the sympathy and 
codperation of the mothers, possesses a better “certificate of 
tenure” than any state or community could give. The art 
of personal codperation between teacher and mother should 
be stressed in the training of teachers, and when better 
understood and practiced it would accomplish more effective 
and satisfactory results than all our educational tests put 
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together, because it is at the very heart and bottom of our 
problem. It applies not only to the elementary school but 
to high school as well. Good beginnings in this direction 
are observed in several countries and is a part of the New 
Education movement. 

Whether or not the much-needed adjustment in the educa- 
tion of the girls to meet the inevitable demand upon a large 
majority of them in after-school life, is to be carried out 
under co-education or in separate schools, is a theme for 
another paper. The writer is of the opinion based on per- 
sonal investigation, that, although co-education is meeting 
with popular satisfaction in several countries, the last word 
on the subject has by no means been said. The subject pre- 
sents many interesting problems for further research and 
investigation in order to be fully understood. It is inex- 
tricably bound up in educational aims, and needs to be rid 
of its bouncing-ball character. We must come to a better 
agreement as to what the chief aim in education is. We 
have both the material and machinery at hand: what is the 
main accomplishment sought? Are we to continue to estab- 
lish our aims according to our philosophical conception of 
ideal individuals and ideal society? Or must we instead seek 
the natural unfolding of the individual boy and girl so that 
they may function in after-school life according to their 
natural and individual bent, temperament, genius, interest, 
and instinct? Are we jointly bequeathing our educational 
efforts — chiefly to the State, or chiefly to the Humanity? 

Sooner or later we must abandon our button-molding 
theory of education and start with the individual child. Then 
we shall have as many aims as we have children. Then, too, 
we shall understand more accurately the vital element of the 
sex instinct and its educational réle. Incidentally we shall 
come to appreciate more fully the inestimable value to edu- 
cation of a wise, healthy, and naturally developed Motherhood. 











The Play of The High School Student 


R. A. TROTTER, LYONS, INDIANA 


uM N this age of specialization many schools are 
E = in danger of allowing the play of their stu- 
F | dents to become specialized. Too much stress 
z is sometimes placed upon one, or at best, a very 
wumemes 127 games. These are participated in by a 
= small percentage of students, who usually least 
= need this type of play. Let us examine the 
SMES +m “Dlay,” and possibly we shall be able to 
conclude that it is a broad term and very inclusive. 

From the negative point of view, play is not a thing of 
secondary importance to the child. It is the extension of 
the power he is and the means by which he will become 
what he hopes to be. 

To say, then, that the play of the adolescent is serious 
is to put the case in a very mild manner. He is as much 
engrossed in a football game as the adult is in the most 
serious undertakings of life. He is keen, wide awake, atten- 
tive; and to interfere with a light remark is an offence which 
cannot easily be forgiven. The ball must go through to the 
goal. It is not enough that the proper amount of time is 
devoted to the task, or that the subject did his best. Here 
the results are measured by the cold scientific rule of accom- 
plishment. Good intentions are of no avail. 

The play of the high school student is not play at all in 
the sense that adults use the term, for it is not mere relaxa- 
tion, nor is it of secondary importance. The child’s whole 
power is called forth in his play; he is completely spon- 
taneous and engrossed. This unexcelled seriousness of play 
makes it important educationally. 

Play trains for life. Herr Gross describes a kitten chas- 
ing a cork, pushing it backwards, striking it, and always 
the game ended by the kitten pouncing upon the cork and 
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holding it fast. She was becoming a cat by doing the things 
of a cat, growing into the grey hunter by exercising herself 
in his activities. Nature, having proposed that this animal 
should be a hunter, set an all-envolving task in order that 
it might be fashioned by its pursuits. 

The same general process develops the youth at play. 
“There you may see man the maker taking shape through 
the building of mud pies and palaces, man the poet born 
in the chanting and dancing games, man the nurturer grow- 
ing through play with pets, dolls and younger children, man 
the scientist evolved through collecting and classifying, man 
the hunter developed in the chasing games, and man the 
citizen in the great team games,” according to Lee. 

Man, in a very true sense is made. He is the product of 
environment plus instincts, gods of life, as it were, who 
mould him after their likeness and according to their pur- 
poses. There is an element which seems almost transcen- 
dental in this instinct-environment situation, that suggests 
a development almost without limit if it be guided skillfully. 

Play then is a broad term, and we may make the deduc- 
tion that it should include many. activities. It is important 
and serious to all pupils and because of these attributes, 
is an excellent medium by which the training of all pupils 
may be accomplished. 


DESCRIPTION OF HIGH SCHOOL PLAY 

When the adolescent period dawns, usually from eleven to 
fourteen years, the boy begins to play as a member of a 
team and not as an individual against another individual. 
This relation dominates his life and his greatest wish is to 
belong — win or lose — but belong. It is the beginning of 
human membership. 

There is also a tendency to form gangs during this period, 
sometimes for no other purpose than to be around. War, 
the team, favorite songs, traditions and secrets—all are 
characteristics of the gang, but the belonging impulse is 
the real reason for existing. 
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Girls are very much like boys in their play up until about 
thirteen or fourteen and then there comes a parting of the 
ways. The competitive spirit is less marked for girls of 
this age than it is for boys. Girls are more easily over- 
strained, and find skating, dancing, and other forms of 
artistic expression better suited to their needs. 


THE PLAY OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

The play of the high school boy and girl should do more 
than to train a small percentage of students to play games, 
Games are important but in themselves are not the whole 
story. Probably the aims of play in the high school should 
at least include training in: 1, the use of leisure; 2, an aid 
to teaching; 3, health guidance; 4, physical training; 5, voca- 
tion and, 6, play as a restorer. 


1. The use of leisure. 


It is a part of the business of play to provide training in 
the worthy use of leisure. If socially desirable forms of 
play are not available, lower types which are mentally and 
morally depressing, will be seized upon. How leisure hours 
shall be spent is a problem of tremendous social importance. 
Many unusually successful men have been marked with the 
stamp of victory because of the way in which they spent 
their leisure time. On the other hand, a great deal of the 
crime is committed or planned during leisure hours. The 
school must foresee the need and accept the obligation of 
training the high school boy and girl in this important aim 
in education. Many types of amusement should be directed 
from within the school walls. Athletics have their place in 
school life, but if desirable results in avocational life are to 
be accomplished, the range and nature of amusement must 
be broad enough to attract children of varying tempera- 
ments. The hobby hour or club period is finding its place 
in the junior high school. It involves a number of activities, 
such as wireless, radio, cartooning, dramatics, wild flowers, 
music, campcraft, etc. 
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2. Play and teaching. 

Play is the only form of education in the animal world. 
Among all primitive people the education of the child was 
derived almost entirely from play. Modern society is recog- 
nizing that material is educational to a child largely in pro- 
portion to its interest. The attitude of mind which is found 
in play is the attitude which represents the greatest efficiency 
in all mental life. 

The good school should put as much spirit as it can behind 
its drudgery. Play should be taught, not only in school, 
but also on the playground. Education cannot successfully 
ignore this plan of nature. We can modify the law of nature 
but we cannot change it radically. The manner by which 
she intends that the tree shall grow, will, for the most part, 
be its method of growth, if it is ever to grow at all. 


8. Health guidance. 

Play is an important factor in health. The teacher may 
be of vast importance in health guidance carrying on (a), 
health inspection and follow-up; (b), physical training; (c), 
instruction in the principles of right living. Adequate fol- 
low-up and remedial care are important phases of inspection 
which should not be neglected. Health campaigns, not only 
enlighten the student, but tend to enlist the codperation of 
the entire community. The teacher cannot feel that he has 
been of maximum service unless he has taken some interest 
in cleanliness inspection in the morning, fresh air in the 
classroom during the day, drills or games to break the long 
seat periods, and good posture at all times. 


4, Play as physical training. 

Beauty of form and feature has come down to us from 
the Greeks as a reason for physical training. Exercise can 
fill the chest, straighten the figure, give grace, and color the 
cheek. 

But play should furnish a form of exercise which is suit- 
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able in later life. Physical training and gymnastics have not 
met the need of the American people satisfactorily. They 
are an unnatural form of exercise, valuable to correct faulty 
posture or malformation, but of little educational value, 
Physical training alone is not sufficient. 

Participation for all rather than intense track and team 
training should be the rule in athletics, if the needs of al] 
children are to be met. Schools in the past have tended 
to place far too much importance on a winning team and 
far too little importance on meeting the needs of all of their 
students. 

Motives of athletic success bring their physical dangers. 
Health and future usefulness are more important than present 
athletic victory. Overstrain is a danger which should be 
avoided, particularly during the high school age when the 
body is already heavily taxed. 


5. Play and vocation. 


The specializing tendency of the high school student, with 
the gang spirit, leads toward the development of a vocation. 
The desire to reach out toward reality inevitably leads 
toward a life work. The privilege of exploration through 
play should be afforded every student. 


6. Play the restorer. 


Our life today is infinitely complex and we are finding. it 
increasingly difficult to play through the years. Civilization 
has altered the rules of the game, and specialization in 
modern industry has disappointed the creative instinct. The 
young man’s revolt against our industrial system is a moral 
revolt, the protest of the youthful thinker against a way of 
life unsuited to youth. But one of the brighter features is 
that we may always find rest and recreation through play. 
The great achieving instinct of play has a large share in 
our growth and by actively filling out its ideals, we may 
win a full measure of life. 
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The Romance of American Place Names 


LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, BUCKHANNON, VA. 


Cummucmmums> FTF) Tnited States Official Postal Guide to some 
is the epitome of tediousness, but to the student 
of the significance of geographical names it is 
a volume crammed with interesting informa- 
tion about language, history, geography and 
allied subjects. Robert Louis Stevenson has 
= said, “There is no part of the world where 
Cums 1 omenclature is so rich, poetical, humorous and 
picturesque as in the United States of America.” Some of 
our place names may be (as an English scholar rather super- 
ciliously said) “utterly inappropriate” but more of them are 
fitting, colorful and significant. He who studies them will 
come into contact with some of the most vital facts in regard 
to our national life. The typical geographical name in 
America is rich in associations, As a rule its roots are deep 
in life itself. . 

Even a cursory glance at the Postal Guide will show that 
many of our American counties and towns have been named 
for places across the ocean. Boston in Massachusetts bears 
the same name as the old town on the east coast of England. 
Plymouth, Bristol, Windsor, Hartford, Hampton, Somerset, 
Kent, Dover, Canterbury and Newcastle are but a few of 
the old English names that have been transplanted to this 
side of the Atlantic. Lancaster, a city in the heart of a 
fruitful rural section of Pennsylvania, obtains its name from 
Lancaster in England. Old Lyme in Connecticut bears the 
name of Lyme in Devon. And when sons and daughters of 
“the land of steady habits” migrated to the Western Reserve 
in Ohio they took this place name, and many others, with 
them; hence we have New Lyme in Ashtabula County. Lich- 
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field is an old English name, originally meaning “the place 
of the corpses.” It was first transported to Connecticut and 
then to Ohio. Chester, Manchester, Worcester, Dorchester 
and Winchester are all the names of English cities and go 
back to the Roman invasion of England, the last two syl- 
lables coming from castra; the Latin word for camp. 

Another type of place name that is frequently found is 
that which owes its origin to some distinguished figure of 
history. Examples of this are the numerous Washingtons, 
Franklins, Jeffersons, Madisons and Lincolns found in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. Pittsburgh is named for 
William Pitt, the great commoner, who was a friend to 
America in an hour of need. When the English took New 
York from the Dutch, they gave it the title of the Duke 
of York, who afterwards became James II. Dauphin County 
in Pennsylvania was so called in honor of the Dauphin, or 
Crown Prince, of France. Fort Wayne, Indiana, along with 
many other places, bears the name of the famous “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne of Revolutionary days. It is interesting 
to note the large number of counties in West Virginia which 
bear the names of pre-bellum statesmen of Virginia. Among 
these are Tyler, Barbour, Roane, Upshur, Tucker, Pendleton 
and Jefferson. The counties of Paulding, Van Wert and 
Williams in Ohio were named in honor of the dubious heroes 
who captured Major Andre. 

A large number of places which bear the names of indi- 
viduals have received them from the first settlers. Youngs- 
town, (Ohio), Harrisburg, (Pa.), Strongsville, (Ohio), Down- 
ingtown, (Pa.), Coatesville, (Pa.), Parksburg, (Pa.), Cleve- 
land, (Ohio), Boonesbovo, (Ky.), Hardinsburg, (Ky.), Hen- 
derson, (Ky.), and Morgantown, (W. Va.) are all of this 
type. St. Clairsville (Ohio) is named for General Arthur 
St. Clair, the first governor of the Northwest Territory. 
Wetzel County (W. Va.) received its designation from Lewis 
Wetzel, the famous Indian fighter. Charleston (W. Va.) and 
Clendenin (W. Va.) are both named for Charles Clendenin. 
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Charlestown (W. Va.), famous as the town in which John 
Brown was tried and executed, bears the first name of 
Charles Washington. Logan (W. Va.) was named in honor 
of the famous Indian chief. Elyria (Ohio) received its name 
from that of Abraham Ely. One of the big figures in the 
economic and political history of West Virginia was Henry 
Gassaway Davis. The towns of Henry and Gassaway and 
Davis all commemorate his achievements. Elkins (W. Va.) 
is named for Senator Stephen B. Elkins. Another kind of 
personal place name is the combination of syllables or ini- 
tials. Wascott (Wis.) derives its name from one W. A. Scott. 
Elbron (N. J.) comes from the cognomen of E. L. Brown. 
Cadams (Neb.) was named in honor of C. Adams. Benld 
(Ill.) is a result of the manipulation of the name of B. L. 
Dorsey. Names describing geographical conditions are fre- 
quently found. Some that could be placed on such a list 
are Green Bay (Wis.), Lakeville (Ohio), Greenbrier County 
(W. Va.), Oakland (Md.), Spring City (Pa.), Green Springs 
(W. Va.), Elmdale (Mich.), Summit County (Ohio), Pine- 
ville (Ky.), Springfield (24), Bar Harbor (Me.), Greenville 
(Ohio), Piedmont (12) and Eagle’s Mere (Pa.) are but a 
few of the thousands of names of this type which are to be 
found in every state. Others of this type are Belmont (22) 
“beautiful mountain,” Mont Clare or Clair (5) “clear moun- 
tain,” Terra Alta (W. Va.) “high earth,” Belleview (4) 
“beautiful view,” Rounceverte (W. Va.) “green brier,” Beau 
Champ (Ark.) “beautiful field” and Detroit (Mich.) “city 
of the straits.” 

Indian names are almost invariably descriptions of scenery 
as is illustrated in the following list: Mississippi (Father of 
Waters), Missouri (Big Muddy), Shenandoah (River of the 
Shining Stars), Erie (Cat Lake), Chillicothe (Place where 
the People Dwell), Cuyahoga (Crooked Stream), Chagrin 
(Clear Stream) and Ohio (Beautiful River). As a rule 
Indian names are beautiful and significant. 

America is rich in Biblical names. Kentucky has Dan and 
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Tennessee Beersheba Springs and all the Palestinian names 
between these places are to be found on the map. There 
are Bethel (22), Bethlehem (12), Beulah (17), Jerusalem 
(3), Bethany (15), Nazareth (6), Antioch (10), Berea (6), 
When the Berea in Ohio was named a coin was tossed as 
to whether the name should be Berea or Tabor. Gehanna 
(Ohio), based on a Greek name for hell, is one of the most 
distinctive of biblical names. 

Antiquity has been levied on for contributions. New York 
is rich in classical terminology. Troy, Syracuse, Ithaca, 
Rome, Ovid, Virgil, Athens and Carthage do not comprise 
the entire list. Hardly a hero of history or mythology has 
been slighted. In this list we find Jupiter (3), Juno (5), 
Thor (1), Woden (2), Venus (8), Vulcan (4), Mercury (1), 
Ulysses (4) and Aeneas (1). There are eighteen Alphas 
and eleven Omegas. 

Family names and given names are not ignored. ° The 
tendency to use women’s names for post offices is especially 
marked in Kentucky. Among them are the following: Ella, 
Eunice, Nell, Lecta, Linda, Varilla, Adela, Ammie, Annalee, 
Bernice, Elvira, Ethel, Grace, Livia, Elizaville, Anneta, Cece- 
lia, Elizabethtown, Louisa, Adeline, Edna and Elsie. But 
this does not mean that the given names of men are ignored. 
As is the case with feminine names they are found in the 
Post Office list for almost every state. Without difficulty 
we find listed many offices with names like the following: 
Ned, Bill, Tom, Frank, Claude, George, Asher, Basil, Hector, 
Boaz, Aaron, Narvel, Gabe, Harold, Alvin, Asa, Abel, Job, 
Oppy, Guy, Elmer, Earnest and Ernie. As to family names 
there are very few families that have been in America for 
several generations who cannot find their patronym has in 
some way become a part of our national geographical 
terminology. 

Place names are often indicative of the nationality of the 
early settlers. Caln, Tredyffrin, Radnor, Merion, Montgom 
ery, Bryn Mawr, Uwchlan and Nantmeal are names brought 
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to Pennsylvania in the seventeenth century by Welsh Quakers. 
The meanings of these names are invariably interesting. 
For example, Uwchlan is the Welsh for “blue hills” and 
Nantmeal for “sweet stream.” In the Hudson river country 
many of the place names are monuments to the colonizers 
from Holland. Hoboken, Yonkers, Rhode Island, Peekskill, 
Catskill, Brooklyn and Spuyten Duyvil all belong to this 
group. French names like Quebec, Vermont, Detroit, Terra 
Haute, St. Louis, Baton Rouge and New Orleans mark the 
course of the colonizing activities of France. Spain is repre- 
sented by terms like Florida, San Antonio, El Pasco, Sante 
Fe, San Diego, Oregon and Montana. German names are 
numerous, but they are more scattered. Here are a few 
from the German regions of Pennsylvania: Lititz, Rheems, 
Schoeneck, Strasburg, Swartzville, New Berlinville, Luzville, 
Hamburg, Hetztown and Schellburg. In the Shenandoah val- 
ley of Virginia we find Getz, Detrick, Maurertown, Strasburg 
and other names indicative of the German settlers. 

The political preferences of the settlers are also indicated 
on the map. In Virginia and Maryland we find county 
names like King William, Prince Edward, Prince George, 
Princess Anne, Prince William, Prince Georges, Queen Annes 
and Caroline. Such names are lacking in New England 
because that region was settled by men who had so little 
reverence for royalty that they beheaded one king and chased 
another from the realm. The fact that the settlers of the 
oldest town in Ohio named it Marietta after the ill-starred 
Marie Antoinette indicates that it was settled by stiff-necked 
New England federalists entirely without sympathy for the 
revolutionists of France; while the presence of names like 
Paris and Versailles on the map of Kentucky shows that at 
the time that region was settled, affairs there were dominated 
by those who took the side of France in the controversies 
during the administrations of Washington and Adams. 

There are place names that are by no means devoid of a 
humorous appeal. The Geographic Board has tried to elimi- 
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nate the crassest survivors of a more lively and robustious 
day, but many highly picturesque terms remain. Tombstone 
(Ariz.), Wewanta (W. Va.). Widemouth (W. Va.), Number 
Four (N. Y.), Jamboree (Ky.), Jingo (Tenn.), Defeated 
Creek (Ky.), and Zero (Ia.) are but a few of the colorfy] 
place names in America. Henpeck City, Louse Village, One 
Horse Gulch, Wild Cat and Dead Broke are not in the Post 
Office Guide today, but not all of the romance has gone from 
geography. Kingdom Come and Hell-fer-Sartin still exist in 
the mountains where John Fox, Jr., found them. A witty 
Pennsylvanian described a day’s journey in Lancaster County, 
Pa., in these words: “I came from Eden, through Providence 
into Paradise.” Even yet Liberty is a place name in 36 
states, Independence (26), Freedom (11), Energy (2), En 
terprise (24), Money (11) and Dollar (2). 

The study of place names has not kept pace with that 
of other elements of the English vocabulary, but no phase 
of linguistic investigation is more rewarding. Here fact and 
romance walk together. Walt Whitman says, “Mississippi! 
the word winds with chutes — it rolls a stream three thow- 
sand miles long. . . . Monongahela! it rolls with a venison 
richness on the palate.” As the train announcer sonorously 
calls over his list of names he opens the gates of romance 
and intellectual curiosity. ‘“What’s in a name?” Shakespeare 
makes Portia say. If this question were asked about geo- 
graphical names it would be hard to answer, so broad, rich 
and far-reaching can be the study of the most prosaic list 
of apparently commonplace names. 
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A Survey of Moral and Ethical Values 


CONDUCTED BY THE PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NEW JERSEY NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
JEWISH TEACHERS 
RABBI SOLOMON FOSTER 
President of the Faculty 
DR. LEON MONES LOUIS GOLDMAN 
Instructor of Psychology Clinical Assistant 


Samm FTE purpose of the survey was to obtain a frank 


i analysis of the opinions of Jewish parents 

7 g toward religious schools without regard to 

= type of school either orthodox or reformed. The 
wuumeum«s Survey covered the religious schools of Newark 


both orthodox and reformed, under the direc- 
tion of the head of the department of psychology 
cmon ond was carried out by his assistant who also 
tabulated the results. Mr. Goldman was assisted by a staff 
of students of the psychology department. 


INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN 


Dear Parent: 

We hope that you will coéperate with us in this survey 
we are making. We are after a very important matter. We 
want to measure scientifically just how much religious school 
attendance helps develop the character of your child. You 
will assist greatly in this important survey by answering 
these questions promptly and thoughtfully. Accept our 
thanks. 


Age Oe NY isi io veninkessddsidecinssioiniinsielhinasi colebsceaiaeaadaaataile ; 
How long has child been attending religious school? plea 
How many times per week ?.....................-c-c--:-ssccssssssessssensesenees 
How many hours per GAY ?.....-.....-.....ceccc-cecssrecssecsseneensonenasees 
ante of religious school your child | Se 
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8. Do you observe these religious ceremonials at home? 


(a) Laéemt candies for Sabbath V..............................uai 


(b) Say grace before meals or after?...... 


(c) Holidays like Pesach, Hanukkah, Purim, ‘ete.’ ta 


(d) Morning and evening prayers?........................... 


9. Do you attend services fairly regularly ?..... a 
Please underline the word that is your answer to the question, 


A. 


2. 


3. 


4, 


Have you been watching your child’s character 
IIIT UG cc. se csctniccssesenresanstigeaenesowsinmenties Yes 
Could you list your child’s good and bad charac- 
aos nipiivinmnmiignbsiniunsiMacestcieledta Yes 
Did your child ever show some character traits 


I at aeatnlictinahen Yes 
Is your child eager to attend religious school ?.... Yes 


Since attending religious school does your child show: 


5. 


a a  sculballibieebiniocedseans Yes 
BIOPS FOSPSCE Co EIGETST ............-0..cs..ccncccceneeseecesenssee Yes 
More consideration toward companions? ............ Yes 
More signs of generosity? ...........-..........--:c--cssesee-e-- Yes 
More readiness to assist in household duties?...... Yes 
More interest in being well thought of?............ Yes 


Do you feel such improvement is due to the reli- 
I cell Yes 


Since attending religious school does your child show: 


AU IIR, I oss cs cdsccccenscsescicosiontnsontns Yes 
I NG ook occdiieeosccieudcsanisecisceceavonnees Yes 
Greater care in matters of cleanliness?................ Yes 
Any physical improvement ?*...........0.0000...0...... Yes 
More friendliness toward people?. .Yes 
Do you feel sure such improv ement is due to the 

i cicisceilidenmaven Yes 


No 
No 


No 


Since attending religious school does your child do more or 


less of the following: 


18. Like to stay by himself ?................0..00000000000.... More Less 
19. Appear calm and self-controlled?....................More Less 
20. Lose control of his temper ’?....................0........... More Less 
21. Indulge in fighting and quarreling?..................More Less 
Has religious school given your child: 

22. More interest in study and work?............00........... Yes No 
23. A desire to know about his religion?.................... Yes No 
24. A desire to practice religion at home?..................Yes No 
25. A desire to show his love to you?........00..00000000..... Yes No 
26. Greater respect for himself?............00002000....... Yes No 


C9 ro PhD DO 
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as NS IIS on .assccisinressaveassltininarctiegevhaiousnibtbaacaeaaae Yes No 
28. More tendency to tell the truth?....00 0. Yes No 
29. More affection toward the other members of the 

NTE Aiisinscichiaiis sins cenininasinanteagainsinccsibiintieestiusle in Yes No 
30. Do you feel sure such improvement is due to the 

IIE THRIIINUIE | ecesiicsnnvscossncabchrichisictecitalaceniuniccucaiae Yes No 
Since attending religious school is your child: 
SINE * 1. caissotscnieinensnuitasiasttee camels ndibcobiceaicon nanan Yes No 
IER IIIT 0s ntsinsiccrsiediioahnsshiitnepsiitils eliealeallaiani Yes No 
ie a caienadl ee Rate aren vitae Yes No 
I ON cn aecee eels Yes No 
Since attending religious school: 
35. Does your child need less punishment ?* Eo Yes No 
36. Does he show more pride in his religion and 

a Se ee Yes No 
87. Does he seem more ambitious? —..00..0002000000c.. Yes No 
88. Does he show a greater sense of duty?*............ Yes No 
39. Does he show a greater respect for law?*.......... Yes No 


40. Does he show more appreciation for comforts? Yes No 
Since eee religious school: 


44, Is he conscious of his diets in his nay 


PIETY cit wi scsaiccsinctthonsesuunnsisnisaonadsaituaiciaala ane Yes No 
45. Do you feel such improvement is due to reli- 
IY GIIIIINNN S iisinicccsvesnsictnstsiscapestinccimiigaaiisnatastenalaiaieeanantl Yes No 
REMARKS: 


Please write fully on any information in connection with 
the above that you choose to give. We should be especially 
pleased with discussion about items marked*. 

Among the important observations were the following: 

1. Ejighty-nine percent of the parents interviewed claimed 
to have been watching. their children’s character. 

2. Eighty-two percent believe they could list their chil- 
dren’s good and bad character traits. 

3. Forty-two percent admitted that their children showed 
character traits which worried them. 

As to the question of the influence of the religious school 
on the character development of the child: 
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1. Seventy percent of the parents interviewed felt sure 
that since their children attended religious school, they were 
more obedient. 

2. Similarly seventy-eight percent reported that their 
children showed more respect for their elders. 

3. Seventy-seven percent stated that their children showed 
more consideration toward their companions. 

4. Seventy-six percent reported that their children showed 
more signs of generosity. 

5. Sixty-one percent asserted that their children showed 
more readiness to assist in household duties. 

6. Seventy-eight percent of the parents were sure that 
the religious school tended to make their children more inter- 
ested in being well thought of. 

Parents were next asked as to the curative results of the 
religious school, and the following percentages evidence such 
powers: 

1. Fifty-six percent reported that since their children had 
been attending religious school they had shown a loss of 
harmful fears. 

2. Fifty-eight percent admitted that their children had 
lost some bad habits. 

3. Sixty-seven percent reported that their children were 
more careful in matters of cleanliness. 

4. Fifty-six percent reported that their children showed 
physical improvements. 

5. Seventy-two percent were sure that their children 
showed more friendliness toward people. 

In general, parents claim the following obvious improve- 
ments since their children had been attending religious 
school: 

1. Fifty-eight percent reported that their children ap- 
peared more calm and self-controlled. 

2. Fifty-seven percent reported that their children showed 
signs of less frequently losing their temper. 
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8. Sixty-two percent insisted that their children showed 
less inclination to indulge in fighting and quarreling. 

As to the religious school training influence on home life, 
the following reports show a satisfactory gain in the more 
beneficent character traits: 

1. Seventy-nine percent of the parents interviewed report 
that since their children have been attending religious school, 
they have shown a greater interest in study and work. 

2. Ejighty-nine percent report that their children express 
a keener desire to know more about their religion. 

8. Seventy-eight percent admit that their children express 
a greater desire to practice religion at home. 

4. Seventy-seven percent report that their children show 
a greater love for them. 

5. Seventy-seven percent state that their children have a 
greater respect for themselves. 

6. Seventy-six percent insist that their children have 
acquired the tendency to tell the truth more often. 

7. Seventy-three percent report that their children show 
more affection to the other members of the family. 

Regarding the questions of punishment law and order, a 
great number of parents are firmly convinced that since 
their children have been attending religious school, they 
have acquired that feeling for law and order which is so 
desired in a progressive community: 

1. Sixty-nine percent of the parents interviewed reported 
that their children needed a greatly reduced amount of 
punishment since attending religious school. 

2. Seventy-two percent stated that their children showed 
a greater sense of duty. 

8. Seventy-three percent reported that their children 
showed a greater respect for law. 

4. Seventy-two percent believed that their children showed 
more appreciation for home comforts. 

Concerning the attractiveness of religion as taught in the 
religious schools, parents felt that since their children have 
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been attending the religious school, they have become imbued 
with the spiritual beauty and the attractive ceremonials of 
religion: 

1. Eighty percent of the parents interviewed claimed 
that their children are talking more about religion at home, 
since they have been attending religious school. 

2. Seventy-two percent report that their children have 
insisted on being taken to religious services since they have 
been attending religious school. 

3. Seventy-five percent report that their children force 
them to be more observant in religious ceremonials. 

4. Seventy-seven percent state that their children are 
more conscious of their religion in their daily tasks since 
they have been attending religious school. 

The conclusions based upon this report clearly demonstrate 
in the opinion of the investigators that Jewish parents are 
thoroughly committed to the value of the Jewish Religious 
School as a medium for the character development of the 
Jewish boy and girl. 

In making the survey the investigators tried to impress 
upon the parents, that in estimating the character value of 
the religious schools, they should subtract as far as possible 
the values contributed by other agencies such as the gram- 
mar schools, the clubs, etc. While the investigators feel 
that an exact mathematical statement of the character value 
of the Jewish Religious School is still impossible, they never- 
theless do feel, that the report measures accurately the 
opinions of the Jewish parents. In other words the per- 
centages may not indicate accurately the character improve 
ment index of the schools more than relatively but they do 
express accurately the valuation that the parents themselves 


give to the religious schools. As explained by Mr. Goldman, . 


“Our survey did not attempt a measurement of school power 
more than indirectly. What our survey did was to measure 
what Jewish parents think.” 
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The report will be studied with interest and gratification 
by the Jewish religious school authorities, especially as it 
is a proof of the experience of those parents who have sent 
their children to receive a religious education. Rabbi Foster, 
president of the faculty of the New Jersey Normal School 
for Jewish Teachers, declared, “I am sure that such a 
report coming from parents who throughout the survey have 
remained unknown to us, must furnish powerful arguments 
for all Jewish parents to assure the welfare of their chil- 
dren by sending them to religious school.” 

Among some interesting comments made by parents, the 
following were of special interest: 

“Since my boy learned the prayer of thanks for the thun- 
der and lightning he has forgotten his fear of them.” 

“My child is very anxious to attend religious school, and 
in fact if he had to choose which school to be absent from, 
he would prefer day school.” 

“T feel that religious school, especially the one he is going 
to, gives him great pride in our Jewish race, also a respect 
for our religion. I hope he never changes in this respect.” 

“My child is especially anxious to attend services and 
Sunday school, and enjoys going to both. She is not well 
and seems anxious to attend services to pray for her speedy 
recovery. She would prefer going to both services and Sun- 
day school, rather than attend any entertainment, such as 
movies, etc.” 











Self-Government in the Classroom 


CARLOS C. CRAWFORD 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Summ S OY far can a class in a high school be trusted 
= to take care of its own order? 

Do our high schools prepare boys and girls 
as prospective citizens and codperating mem. 
bers of society when teachers act as “police. 
men” in the classroom? 

z = # Efficient membership in American society, 
sSeammumnesinnienes according to Inglis, demands at least three 
qualifications: 

“(1) An ability effectively to execute the formal and 
informal duties of citizenship and carry the burden of politi- 
cal responsibility; (2) an ability to produce and labor suff- 
ciently to carry one’s own economic load; (3) an ability to 
utilize one’s leisure time and act in an individual capacity 
without interfering with the interest of others.’’* 

American democracy demands these three forms of activity 
for every citizen, and they should be considered as necessary 
parts of a democratic education which must be of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. If we consider these 
three phases of activity as the fundamental aims of our pub- 
lic schools we may well expect every high school boy and 
girl to become a citizen, a worker, and an independent mem- 
ber of society. 

Thus the first mentioned aim of education involves the 
preparation of boys and girls for efficient participation in 
desirable forms of social codperation. The American pub- 
lic school, the laboratory of democracy, has always been and 
may continue to be an institution established and maintained 


ieiiminniies 
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* ‘Principles of Secondary Education,”’ page 342. Riverside Texts in Educa- 
tion. Houghton-Miffllin Company. 
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by society for the purpose of promoting and stabilizing 
social progress and reform. 

To carry out this aim the public high school should develop 
leadership among boys and girls as well as followers, in a 
natural logical way. It will be only a short time until these 
boys and girls will be making laws, electing officers, and 
governing themselves in a representative democracy in their 
own respective communities. We realize that they often 
make mistakes and a few of these mistakes may come from 
a lack of training. If high school boys and girls are taught 
the responsibilities of government and leadership they will 
be meeting one or more of the aims of education. These 
aims of education may be achieved in the extra-curricular 
activities as well as in the classroom. 

The recitation in the classroom has for its purpose the 
transferring and establishing of certain ideas and methods 
of thinking and doing. But it must be realized that this 
purpose can be reached only when the class discipline is 
properly under control. To obtain this purpose the effect of 
class management is often due quite as much as to the sub- 
ject-matter being taught. This gives the teacher a two-fold 
problem — that of disciplining and that of conveying sub- 
ject matter. But if high school boys and girls will take 
the responsibility of discipline the teacher’s task is greatly 
lessened and the practical application of government is car- 
ried out something like it is carried out outside of the school. 
When this is done the first mentioned aim of education will 
be accomplished and the mistakes of taking and giving 
responsibility and power in later life will be lessened. 

In considering classroom organization for self-government 
the teacher should consider the general social tone of the 
whole school. If the general discipline of a school building 
is low, the classroom discipline will likely be low under any 
plan. But where boys and girls govern themselves through 
a student council in reality rather than in form there will 
be no reason why the same boys and girls cannot take the 
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responsibility of governing themselves in the classroom. And 
in this connection it should be noted that there are many 
high schools in America which have student councils in name 
only. However, there are a few principals who can see the 
value of self-government, and have faith and confidence 
enough in boys and girls to give them responsibility and 
power to govern themselves. Of course this cannot be done 
at once. It has to be done gradually to be sure of success, 

Any classroom management to be successful can best be 
carried out by anticipation of situations, and no self-govern- 
ing class should be thrown upon its own responsibility with- 
out prearranged plans and rules of conduct. The class should 
be well organized and have definite aims as well as rules of 
conduct because no group of peoples have long survived with- 
out organization, laws and powers to enforce such laws. 

Another reason many teachers have lost faith in self- 
government results from the fact that the teachers are not 
fully satisfied to give up their “long cherished rights” of 
authority. Jf self-government proves a success the teachers 
must be willing to “turn over the reins” to their pupils. As 
soon as boys and girls find they are governing themselves 
in form only they will not codperate. 

As soon as the teacher and pupils decide to try self- 
government the real problem has just begun. Both teacher 
and pupils find it so easy to fall back into the old way of 
doing things. Pupils, by custom and habit, look to the 
teacher for authority and the teacher is likely to give that 
which is not his, but which had been given over to the 
pupils when self-government was adopted. 

No class should be given the responsibility of governing 
themselves until they fully understand their responsibilities 
and with a desire to shoulder these responsibilities. Valu- 
able lessons on government by civilized peoples will create a 
desire for self-government in a class of high school pupils. 
The pupils should be shown that good government is essen- 
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tial at all times and that self-government does not mean 
individual rights and privileges. 

It takes tact on the part of the teacher to suggest and 
direct the destination of a class without entering into the 
problem of disciplining, nevertheless the real purpose of a 
teacher is to guide, to direct, to lead, and to instruct by means 
of suggestions, actions, and personality. 

Self-government in the classroom is not a failure. It is 
proving a success under proper conditions where it is properly 
planned, organized, and supervised. 


Eternal Epiphany 


The sea holds myriad drops,— 
One blows to mist; 

But waves persist, 

And lift again their tops. 


The sky with stars is bright,— 
One burns to ash; 

Yet millions flash, 

And heaven lacks no light. 


The spring has many a bird,— 
One falls to earth; 
There is no dearth 
Of song,—all notes are heard. 


The earth has multitudes 
Of men,—one dies; 

But others rise,— 

Life teems as death intrudes. 


No loss of drop or star 
Or bird or man, 

Since worlds began, 

Has dimmed God’s avatar. 


—FRANK Harpy LANE, 


Chula Vista, California. 
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Autumn 


I climbed Monadnock one fall day 

When leaves were dropping sere and brown, 
And I kept thinking all the way 

I’d meet old Winter coming down— 

Old Winter coming down the trail 

Puffing a brisk December gale. 


“How do you do?” I'd say to him 

When he came by. “Why, how do you do? 
I’m not afraid if you do look grim. 

We've met before, and I know you. 
We've met before,” I was going to say 
If Old Man Winter came my way. 


So up I climbed through yellow beech, 
And up through spruce and hemlock green, 
And up where even spruce can’t reach; 
But not a sign of Winter seen. 

And not a sign of Winter where 

The summit rocks loomed gray and bare. 


“Too early for him yet,” I said, 

But scanned the edge of northern sky, 
Which weighed down on the hills like lead. 
“Perhaps he’s near enough to spy. 

Perhaps I’m not too far to sight 

On those last hills a speck of white.” 


But right out to the last faint rim | 
Of hills that circled all around, 

Like cider flooding to the brim, 

Red Autumn still was all I found. 

And every bit of silver gleam 

Was cloud or smoke, lakelet or stream. 


Beyond those hills old Winter hid 
So that we groundlings couldn’t see. 
3ut I guess that the lone hawk did 





Who floated high up over me 
High, high, where East and South and North 
And West were shouting back and forth. 


—Rosert C. FRANCIS, 
South Amherst, Mass. 





American Notes—Editorial 


A course in Boy Scouting, a new idea in higher education, will be 
offered this year at Boston University’s School of Education, with 
Major Montague D. Mawe, associate of Chief Scout Sir Baden- 
Powell of England, as director. 

The course has been endowed by a Boston University trustee, inter- 
ested in furthering character education of the young. A large estate 
“Scoutland” has been offered the Boston University department by 
Mr. Robert Hale of Westwood and Dover, and will be used as a 
laboratory in which to experiment with groups of young people. 

Major Mawe, who last year was England’s Chief Scout to South 
Africa, comes directly from the London office of Baden-Powell. 
founder of the Boy Scout movement. His services to Boston Uni- 
versity were obtained by Dean Arthur H. Wilde of the School of 
Education during the recent “Jamboree” at Liverpool, England, when 
scouts from all over the world were entertained at the “Jamboree” 
theatre which was under Major Mawe’s direction. 

Courses in camp craft and wild life will be given in connection 
with the scouting course at the Boston University department. 





A professor who gets “up in the air” not only occasionally but 
every single morning after breakfast was discovered recently at Bos- 
ton University. He is Assistant Professor Hilding N. Carlson of 
the Mathematics and Science Department at the College of Business 
Administration. Mr. Carlson commutes to college each day and 
back by airplane, making the trip from Mystic Lake, Cape Cod, to 
the Boston Airport in something under 27 minutes. 


First Annual Convention of Western Teachers of Speech 

During the summer the members of the administrative committee 
lave been engaged in preparing the program and perfecting the 
plans for the first annual Convention of Western Teachers of Speech 
at San Francisco, November 29 and 30. There will be effected at 
the convention a permanent Western Association of Teachers of 
Speech to include the states of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. The convention is designed particularly for college 
teachers of speech from these various states, but all interested are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Printed booklets, setting forth the program, will be mailed out 
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around the first of November. In the meantime the administrative 
committee promises a program that will compare favorably with that 
of the National Association. According to the committee, the pro- 
gram will be diversified—with general and sectional meetings, equip- 
ment displays, readings and dramatic performances, and other spe- 
cial entertainment; systematized—balanced as to the major divisions 
of speech: Original Speaking, Interpretation, Dramatics, Speech 
Science, Teaching of Speech, and including all phases of these divi- 
sions as the basic course, speech composition, argumentation and 
debate, persuasion, stagecraft, acting, directing, voice science, psychol- 
ogy of speech, phonetics, speech correction, etc.; and unified—al] 
centered toward the improvement of speech-training through the 
enriching of the cultural and professional background of the speech 
teacher. Speeches and papers are to be limited sufficiently to per- 
mit ample time for informal discussions and those profitable and 
delightful unofficial get-togethers in which old friends are met and 
new ones made, ideas exchanged, and experiences contrasted. 

The formation of a Western Association is meeting with the 
enthusiastic approval of speech organizations throughout the country. 
Many congratulatory letters and telegrams have been received by 
members of the administrative committee from persons in the East, 
prominent in speech circles. 

The above notes are submitted to us by Earl W. Wells, Secretary, 
Administrative Committee, Convention of Western Teachers of 
Speech. Mr. Wells writes to us from the Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


The Journal of the National Education Association for October 
makes the following statement, viz.: 

America — indeed the whole life of the world —throughout the 
centuries to come will be colored by the fact that 5,000,000 sturdy 
youth are getting the best education ever offered to the common 
people. The enrollment in high schools has doubled or nearly 
doubled every decade since 1880, so that the figures in round num- 
bers run: 1880, 100,000; 1890, 200,000; 1900, 500,000; 1910, 
1,000,000; 1920, 2,000,000; 1930. 5,000,000. The high school is a 
giant in its influence. It is destined to be more powerful still. 
Buildings are improving; teachers are more highly trained; courses 
touch more closely the life of today. 





The leaders of the schools and colleges should read and remem- 


ber the following: 
American Education Week is observed each year during the week 
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that includes Armistice Day. It is sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 

can Legion and the National Education Association. It begins on 

Monday and ends on Sunday. The program for 1929 is built around 

the seven cardinal objectives of education as follows: 

Monday, Nov. 11— Armistice Day: Education for Faithful Citi- 
zenship. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12—Home and School Day: Education for Worthy 
Home Membership. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13—Know Your School Day: Education for Mas- 
tery of the Tools, Technics, and Spirit of Learning. 

Thursday, Nov. 14—School Opportunity Day: Education for Voca- 
tional and Economic Effectiveness. 

Friday, Nov. 15—Health Day: Education for Health and Safety. 

Saturday, Nov. 16—Community Day: Education for the Wise Use 
of Leisure. 

Sunday, Nov. 17—For God and Country Day: Education for Ethical 
Character. 


The Prussian government has invited a group of American edu- 
cators to visit schools in Germany next summer, according to an 
announcement by Dr. Thomas Alexander of Teachers College. The 
tour will start from Hamburg June 22, and will conclude August 
3. The International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is coOperating with the Prussian government in arranging 
the trip. 

Fifteen of the outstanding school systems of Germany will be 
studied, including all types of schools, elementary, secondary, special 
schools and universities. A representative of the ministry of edu- 
cation will accompany the group who will serve as interpreter. 

An opportunity will be given either during or immediately fol- 
lowing the tour for members to see the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Alexander, International 
Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Book Reviews 


From The Macmillan Company: SCHOOL CLUBS; Their Organization, 
Administration, Supervision, and Activities. By Harry C. McKown. It 
a “Clubbing Age” everywhere; and therefore this book should meet a felt 
need. The author has covered the subject fully, and those who are inter- 
ested would do well to study the volume. It covers all sorts of clubs, 
There are references to books on the subject, correspondence, illustra- 


tions. There are 498 pages. 


FORMING CORRECT LANGUAGE HABITS. By J. K. Ellwood. 173 
pages. A Manual. Cloth bound book for the teacher, and a series of 
three Language Pads for pupils. Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 
This publication or series of publications will meet the needs of teachers 
and pupils alike. Write to the publishers for samples and circulars, 
You will like the publishers and their products. 27 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass, 


From The Macmillan Company: PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES IN 
DIRECTING LEARNING. By Anthony Ray Palmer, University of Pitts- 
burgh. This book gives “definite help to the classroom teacher.” It does 
so by “bridging the gap between general principles and their practical 
application.” Here are some of the chapter headings, viz.: Setting up 
Learning Products; Providing the Learning Activities; Recognizing Indi- 
vidual Differences; Focussing the Attention of the Pupils. At the close 
of the chapters there are Suggestions and Study Helps, Helpful Refer- 


ences. 


From The Macmillan Company: THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOR- 
EIGN LANGUAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. By Algernon Coleman, 
One of the numbers of the Publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages, Volume Twelve. Paper covers. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, 1925-1926. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 
Pa., Superintendent John A. H. Keith. Valuable as well as interesting 


to those who like figures and are interested in school affairs. 


HANDBOOK OF ATHLETICS FOR COACHES AND PLAYERS. By 
Graham Bickley (University of Illinois). A. S. Barnes and Company. 
$1.80. Part I deals in Baseball, giving all-sufficient instruction and 
management for all concerned; then “The Track”; and again “Basket- 
ball”; then “Football.” Players and the public will find that which 
will be most helpful for the players and for the schools and colleges. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS INSTRUCTION. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. An admirable text-book upon a subject that should be studied 
in every school and college. It will make interested and clear-headed 
boys and girls, who will soon be grown-up men and women. It has 
five authors, viz., Reginald Stevens Kimball, editor of Current Events 
Guide for Teachers; Paul Klapper (College of the City of New York) ; 
Daniel C. Knowlton (Yale University); Roy Hatch (Montclair (N. J.) 
Normal School) ; Leonard O. Packard (Professor of Geography, Boston, 
Teachers College). There ought to be a large field and sale for this 
book, everywhere. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A Study in American Civ- 
jlization. By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. Revised Edition. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.96. This book is equally praise- 
worthy with the Ancient and Medieval History, by the same publishers, 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes and Parker Thomas Moon. We certainly envy 
the students of these days in their possession of such splendid oppor- 
tunities to learn about everything. Helpful “references,” “test ques- 
tions,” “research topics,” “historical fiction,” “portraits” and many 
other elements, leave little to ask for by the teacher or the pupil. 


BURIED TREASURE. Collected by Sophia McEntyre and Marietta 
Voorhees. The Macmillan Company. A fascinating collection of mys- 
tery stories—short, crisp, sure to delight boys and girls, to say nothing 
of “grown-ups.” Miller Joaquin is here, with his “Swimming with a 
Bear”; and Verne Jules dropping from the clouds, and Verne Jules 
“Dropped from the Clouds.” Who could lay aside such a book for 


stale tasks of every day? 


THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By Charles 
H. Keene, A.B., M.D. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.40. This is a vol- 
ume of over 500 pages that should be in every school library and read 
by every teacher and parent. If we were on the School Committee of 
any school we would insist that it should be in every room where 
teaching was going on. Lives will be saved by those teachers who 
study its Chapters. Here are a half a dozen of their headings: The 
School Plant, The School Physician, Athletic and Scholastic Competi- 
tions, The Instructor in Physical Education and His Work, The Health 
of the Teacher, Rural-School Health. The Editor of EpuUcaTION owes 
more to his physical doctor and teacher than to any other professor 
in the schools and college and professional seminary in which he spent 
ten years,—with some other years in teaching. We can better spare 
most any of the courses than to neglect physical training instruction. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHY. Compiled by Danie} 
Sommer Robinson, Ph.D. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, N. Y. 699 
pages. Price $4.00. There are selections for beginners from the writ. 
ings of the greatest 20th century philosophers, and biographical sketches, 
analyses and questions for discussion. This book stands at the head 
of the Crowell books on Philosophy and Psychology. Officials who are 
looking for useful text books for college classes should certainly see 
this one. It begins with a general definition of the subject by William 
James, and takes up, in comparison, those of a score of other writers of 
note. It should be carefully examined by those who have the “say” in 
the colleges and elsewhere where the subject of Philosophy is studied. 


A QUART OF MOONLIGHT. By James Woodward Sherman. TIllus- 
trations by John Gee. Little, Brown and Company. Price 80c. The 
charm of this book is its mystery. The Reviewer would “spoil the 
fun,” if he really reviewed it for the reader. Who ever heard of “a 
quart of moonlight?” What about green cheese? There are “Dark 
Shadows and Courage” chapters in this book. If you want to know 
about these things and experiences,—we have told you where to get 
it,—and the price!!! You will find that it is worth its price. 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS, published by The Macmillan Company, 
A delightful series of books, that can be bought separately, as classes 
or individuals may need. These are far more than merely classroom 
text-books; they may well be placed on the library shelves or the 
parlor center table. But they will no doubt become favorites in the 
English classes. They have helpful Introductions, Notes on the life 
and works of the authors, Subjects for special Studies or Reports, ete. 
English teachers will be delighted with them, equally for their “make- 
up” and the value of their contents. Thus far we have the following 
numbers, viz.: Evangeline, Snow-Bound and Other Poems, “Courtship 
of Miles Standish and Minor Poems, Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, 
Kubla Khan, and Christabel, Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, Scott’s The 
Lady of the Lake and The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Shakespeare's 
Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Julius Caesar, and 
As You Like It. These are combination volumes; single volumes are 
Browning’s Shorter Poems, Eliot’s Silas Marner, Irving’s Sketch Book, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, Old Testament Selections, and Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island. We shall say more of these books later. The price is 60 cents 
a volume. 





